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THE WEST VIRGINIA COAL 
INSURRECTION 

BY CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 



Has a State the right to develop its natural resources? 

Has an employer the right to select his own employees? 

"West Virginia having recently been obliged to put down, 
at a cost to the taxpayers of more than five hundred 
thousand dollars, an armed insurrection, organized and 
maintained to oppose the exercise of these rights, it would 
seem that, in some quarters at least, these questions are re- 
garded as debatable. 

Because the issues involved have been so befogged by 
malevolent mendacity that the general public cannot be ex- 
pected to understand them, it may be worth while to review 
the facts regarding the "West Virginia coal insurrection, and, 
more especially, its underlying causes. 

While rich in other natural resources, West Virginia is 
pre-eminently a coal-mining State. Of the fifty-five coun- 
ties thirty-nine have coal areas aggregating 9,500 square 
miles, or 6,080,000 acres. If the good coal in this area that 
can be recovered under commercial conditions be estimated 
at 10,000 tons to the acre, an estimate which is accepted by 
mining engineers as conservative, the total amounts to 60,- 
800,000,000 tons, worth on board car at the mine at current 
prices, about $60,000,000,000. At the present rate of produc- 
tion this almost incomprehensible sum would afford the 
people of "West Virginia an annual income of $60,000,000 for 
a thousand years. The greater part of the price received 
for coal at the mine is paid out in wages, which are spent in 
the State. 

All the coal is of superior quality, while the famous smoke- 
less coal supplied to the United States Navy is the best 
steam coal in the world. Many of the veins are unusually 
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thick, those worked ranging from four to eleven feet. Most 
of the existing mines being above water level, have been de- 
veloped by drifts, the coal being delivered by gravity to the 
tipple beside the railroad track. Under these favorable con- 
ditions, the mining industry has developed rapidly, the pro- 
duction increasing from 18,886,911 tons in 1900 to 52,923,708 
tons in 1910. While the population of the State increased 
from 958,800 to 1,221,119, or twenty-seven per cent, in the 
same period, the number of mine employees increased from 
28,017 to 68,135, or one hundred and forty-three per cent. 

Being a mountainous State, sparsely populated, with com- 
paratively few manufacturing industries, most of which use 
natural gas for fuel, less than ten per cent, of the coal mined, 
including that used by the railroads, is consumed within the 
State. The rest must be sent through competitive coal-fields 
to distant markets. 

The most important fuel market on the continent is the 
Middle West, including that part of the United States and 
Canada served by the Great Lakes, commonly known as the 
" Lake Trade." The great bulk of West Virginia coal has 
always been marketed in the Middle West, but prior to 
1897-8 the coal operators of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
Western Pennsylvania enjoyed a monopoly of the lake trade, 
being able to adjust prices to suit themselves. In the 'nine- 
ties West Virginia operators began shipping into that mar- 
ket in a small way, selling their product at a narrow margin. 
Their coal being of superior quality, received the preference, 
other things being equal, so that about 1898 the competition 
of West Virginia began to be felt. It may not be out of 
place to say that, thanks to West Virginia, the consumers in 
this great territory are buying their fuel to-day at substan- 
tially the same price they paid in 1898. 

The coals of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Western Pennsyl- 
vania are not equal to the West Virginia product in quality, 
while, with some exceptions, the cost of production is some- 
what higher. These factors tend to neutralize the advan- 
tage of being nearer to the market. But a more sinister 
factor remains to be reckoned with. 

The coal-mines of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Western 
Pennsylvania are virtually in control of the United Mine 
Workers of America, an oath-bound organization with head- 
quarters in Indianapolis. 

It is well known that the policy of labor-unions is to re- 
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strict production. "While the average annual output per 
employee in West Virginia's non-union coal-mines has in- 
creased from 674.4 tons in 1900 to 855.9 tons in 1912, the 
average annual output per employee in the unionized mines 
of Illinois is 724.2 tons, and in Ohio 705 tons, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that in union Ohio eighty-five per cent, of the 
coal is produced hy machine mining, while in non-union 
West Virginia only fifty-one per cent, of the output is 
machine mined. 

Considering all these handicaps, the operators in the 
States under union domination would have heen more than 
human if they had not viewed with increasing resentment 
the competition of West Virginia. The point of view of the 
union operators was hest summed up hy a high official of the 
largest coal company in the Pittsburg district, who charac- 
terized the development of West Virginia's coal-mines as 
" an economic blunder." That is, in his opinion, the people 
of West Virginia had no right to develop the natural re- 
sources of their own State. 

To counteract'the results of this " economic blunder " two 
weapons were available; the discriminative freight rate and 
the union agitator. Both weapons have been used. While 
all of West Virginia suffers from discriminative freight 
rates, the section chiefly affected is all that part of the State 
south of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, including what is 
known as the Kanawha field, along the Kanawha River, the 
main line of the Chesapeake and Ohio and the Kanawha and 
Michigan railroads. It includes Cabin Creek and Paint 
Creek, entering the Kanawha River from the south, sepa- 
rated by a single mountain ridge, the scene of the recent in- 
surrection. Summer business for the Kanawha mines con- 
sisted largely of shipments to Lake ports. 

Early in 1909 Pittsburg shippers backed by the northern 
railroads proposed an increase in rates on West Virginia 
coal. This proposed increase was successfully resisted in 
the courts and before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Then the Pittsburg operators instituted new proceedings 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission which resulted 
in a decision in March, 1912, lowering the rate from Pitts- 
burg to the Lakes from eighty-eight cents to seventy-eight 
cents, while the rate from the Kanawha field remained at 
ninety-seven cents, giving Pittsburg an advantage of nine- 
teen cents a ton, or almost twenty-five per cent. On the ship- 
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ments from the Kanawha district in the summer of 1911, this 
differential would amount to $570,000. That there may be 
no doubt about the object sought, two questions and their an- 
swers in these proceedings are quoted. They were ad- 
dressed on November 24, 1911, to the chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Pittsburg Coal Company, a corporation 
capitalized at $80,000,000, as follows : 

"If any change is made in the freight rate which will result in in- 
creasing your output that must necessarily result in a corresponding re- 
duction of the output in the competitor's (the West Virginia) field?" 

" That is correct." 

"And that is what you desire to accomplish?" 

" That is exactly what we desire to accomplish." 

As freight rates now stand Kanawha coal is shut out of 
the markets of the Atlantic seaboard, Canada east of De- 
troit, Memphis, Louisville, St. Louis, Mobile, and New 
Orleans. 

The Kanawha field has no market distinctly its own. It 
meets strong competition at every point, and has only been 
able to maintain its position by the exercise of skill in min- 
ing and by activity in soliciting business. The margin be- 
tween the cost of production and the selling price is small 
when everything is running smoothly, and it is wiped out 
entirely whenever there is a shortage of ears or orders or 
other disturbing element. 

In 1911 there were one hundred and twenty-five mines in 
the Kanawha field producing an average of 45,480 tons annu- 
ally, with an aggregate output of 5,665,087 tons, and twenty- 
four producing an average of 162,877 tons, with a total pro- 
duction of 3,909,044 tons. In other words, almost sixty per 
cent, of the coal produced in this field is loaded by small 
mines which would be forced to close down by a very slight 
increase in operating costs or exactions. It was this coal- 
field, the operators in which were already driven to the wall 
and hence might be expected to succumb if any further pres- 
sure was applied, which was chosen as the battle-ground upon 
which was to be fought the contest that was to determine 
whether or not a State has the right to develop its natural 
resources, and whether or not an employer has the right to 
choose his own employees. 

One of the inducements held out to the operators of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Western Pennsylvania to enter into 
an agreement giving the United Mine Workers a monopoly 
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of labor was contained in Clause Eight of the contract signed 
at Chicago, January 28, 1898, by the operators of the central 
competitive coal-field and the United Mine Workers, which 
reads as follows: 

" That the United Mine Workers' organization, a party to this con- 
tract, do hereby further agree to afford all possible protection to the trade, 
and to the other parties hereto against any unfair competition resulting 
from a failure to maintain scale rates." 

In union parlance " unfair " means " non-union." The 
only non-union coal-field competing with the four States men- 
tioned is West Virginia. Therefore Clause Eight meant that 
in exchange for the increased wages and other concessions 
elsewhere provided for the union undertook to prevent West 
Virginia from becoming an effective competitor of the four 
States. 

The proceedings of the joint conferences of operators and 
miners as reported by the official stenographer and published 
by authority of the conference show that at every session 
since 1898 the operators have been urging the United Mine 
Workers to fulfil their agreement by organizing West Vir- 
ginia. A few excerpts from the official reports will prove 
this. 

On page 17 of the official report of the conference of 1910 
will be found the following remarks by C. E. Maurer, an Ohio 
operator : 

" The granting of the eight-hour day by the operators, after making 
these numerous other important concessions, was with the distinct under- 
standing and explicit promise of the miners to give to the operators of 
the four contracting States adequate protection against the competition 
of the unorganized fields. From year to year they have been called upon 
to fulfil their promise. The operators, parties to that agreement, at the 
time of its execution, felt that it was absolutely necessary to the safety 
of their investments that they be protected from the encroachments upon 
them by their competitors of the unorganized field. . . . We ask for the 
fulfilment of the pledge of 1898." 

At the same conference John Green, representing the 
United Mine Workers (page 29), said: 

" The United Mine Workers of America have diligently and aggres- 
sively attempted to carry out the promise made in Chicago in 1898. 
They have done everything in their power to redeem any promise they 
may have made to organize West Virginia. Since 1898 our organization 
has at various times spent hundreds of thousands of dollars trying to 
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unionize West Virginia. We have also sacrificed human life in the at- 
tempt to redeem that promise." 

In corroboration of Mr. Green 's statement it may be said 
here that according to a statement published in the United 
Mine Workers' Journal, the official organ of the union, the 
organization spent $669,938 in financing disturbances in 
West Virginia from 1900 to 1910. Information from un- 
official but authoritative sources places the cost to the union 
of the insurrection of 1912-13 at $602,000. 

At the 1912 conference (page 274) H. L. Chapman, a mine 
operator from Ohio, said: 

" When we met in Chicago in 1898 and re-established the interstate 
movement the competition from the non-union fields was the element 
that entered into negotiations in the adoption of the scale that was made 
there. ... It was understood in that convention, although it was not 
mentioned in the agreement, that the miners of the competitive fields 
of the four States were to bring the non-union field up to the price paid 
for mining in those States, and unless they secured the adoption of an 
eight-hour day at the next convention the competitive field was to be 
relieved of these burdens." 

At the same meeting (page 245) John P. White, President 
of the United Mine Workers, said : 

" We are as anxious to establish the organization in the West Virginia 
fields and the other non-union fields as the gentlemen on the other side 
of the house are to have us do so. But the operators there have been 
successful in defeating the aims and purposes of the United Mine 
Workers to a large extent, although no one can deny that under the 
various administrations of the organization every effort has been put 
forth to try to break down the conditions that are complained of here on 
the other side." 

On page 217 of the official report of the 1912 conference 
may be found the following remarks by Duncan McDonald, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the United Mine Workers of Illinois : 

" We have had thousands of men go to the penitentiary for trying 
to establish our organization in West Virginia, and other non-union 
fields. . . . We expect that more of us will go to jail. The penitentiary 
doors have no terrors for us, as far as that is concerned. And if putting 
two or three hundred of our men in jail will organize West Virginia we 
will send two or three hundred down. The chances are we will have to 
get busy with that situation shortly." , 

Men are not often sent to the penitentiary until after they 
have been convicted of felonies. According to Mr. McDon- 
ald's admission, therefore, the United Mine Workers in 
their organized capacity had been guilty of a great many 
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crimes in West Virginia an<3 contemplated the commission 
of many more. Before taking up what followed Mr. Mc- 
Donald's threat to commit acts expected to land two or three 
hundred of his followers in the penitentiary it may be well 
to review briefly the reasons why the operators of West 
Virginia were not disposed to look with favor upon an alli- 
ance with the union. 

In 1902 the United Mine Workers had a considerable foot- 
hold in West Virginia, although the organization was not 
" recognized "; that is, the operators did not deal with the 
organization in fixing wages and other conditions regulating 
employment. When the great anthracite strike came on in 
1902, the miners of West Virginia were busy, peaceful, and 
contented. Nevertheless, they were called out, ostensibly, in 
aid of the anthracite strikers. But it is to be noted that 
other non-union districts in Pennsylvania, where the organi- 
zation had the same sort of a foothold that it had in West 
Virginia, which shipped coal to the East in competition with 
anthracite, but did not ship to the West in competition with 
the organized field, were suffered to run without inter- 
ference. Thus it is a fair, if not an unavoidable, inference 
that the strike in West Virginia was not a sympathetic one, 
but was in reality declared to protect the " organized " field 
of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Western Pennsylvania against 
West Virginia competition in that period of top prices for 
coal. The result was more than half a year of turmoil and 
disorder in the course of which many acts of violence were 
committed by the strikers, and there was considerable de- 
struction of property. While the United Mine Workers suc- 
ceeded in unionizing the Kanawha District, they lost every 
vestige of organization in the rest of the State, except per- 
haps in a few mines near Wheeling. 

Two years later, in 1904, a dispute arose between the 
operators on Cabin Creek and the organization concerning 
the employment of non-union men. A strike was threatened, 
and arbitration of the construction of the agreement was 
demanded by the operators, but was refused by the local 
and national officials of the organization. Whereupon the 
Cabin Creek operators declined to have any further dealings 
with the United Mine Workers of America and a strike re- 
sulted. The mines were idle about ten days or two weeks, at 
the end of which time they started up as non-union mines 
and have been running as such ever since. 
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The rest of the Kanawha district with the exception of 
Cabin Creek continued to be union. Paint Creek was in- 
cluded in the unionized district. According to the union's 
own statement it had on January 1, 1912, only 1,136 mem- 
bers in a total of 69,611 miners in the State. 

Less than a week after Secretary-Treasurer McDonald 
had announced the union's intention to " get busy " on a 
programme that was expected to land two or three hundred 
of its zealous members in jail, the union miners on the north 
side of the Kanawha River began buying modern, high- 
power rifles at a certain store in Charleston, which by a 
curious coincidence received a very large shipment of these 
guns just at that time, although there was no disagreement 
with union operators, nor any trouble of any kind. In a 
short time these union men, then professing peace with their 
employers, and all the rest of the world, had accumulated 
more than a thousand rifles and a large stock of ammunition. 

The next step on the part of the union was to demand the 
same increase in wages that had been granted to the miners 
in the four competitive States after their officers had given 
satisfactory assurances that they would " get busy." The 
demand was refused, whereupon the union ordered a strike. 
Then the union offered to trade the increase demanded for 
the "check-off." 

To understand the significance of the " check-off," which 
was what the union officials were really manoeuvering to gain, 
and not an increase in wages for their adherents, it should 
be explained that in union territory every man working in a 
mine is compelled to belong to the union and take the union 
oath, or at least he must pay dues just as if he were a mem- 
ber. To make sure that he does pay, the " check-off " has 
been devised. This scheme is worked in various ways, but 
most frequently by means of the " check- weighman," who 
collects the dues directly, being given a number the same as 
the miners, and taking in rotation from each miner a car of 
coal or a certain weight of coal, which is credited on the books 
of the company to the " check- weighman. " The " check- 
weighman " deducts his own compensation from the sums he 
collects and turns the balance over to the treasurer of the 
organization in satisfaction of the dues or assessments of 
the men from whom the sums have been " checked off." This 
system avoids the possibility of neglecting to pay dues and 
assessments. This explains why the " check- weighman " is 
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so strongly desired by the organization everywhere. The 
assertion that the " check-weighman " is needed to protect 
the poor miner from his dishonest employer is merely a 
specious pretext to deceive the credulous public. 

At the 1912 conference the union demanded that no limit 
should be placed upon this forced levy, which the operators 
were required to make on the wages of their employees for 
the benefit of the organization. The conference limited the 
amount that might be " checked off " to five dollars at each 
semi-monthly pay, but provided that more might be checked : 
off by " special agreement " with the operators. This 
" check-off," under the agreement, takes precedence of the 
grocery bill for the miner's family and everything else, ex- 
cept pay for powder and tools. At the present time the 
" check-off " is twenty-five cents regular dues each semi- 
monthly pay-day, plus fifty cents special assessment for 
strike purposes each semi-monthly pay-day. As the union 
now has 400,000 members this forcible levy on the miners' 
wages yields the neat sum of $300,000 every half month, 
or $7,200,000 a year, to be used by union officials as they see 
fit. 

The relative importance of the " check-off " and the wel- 
fare of the working miner as viewed by union officials was 
shown in the so-called " Paint Creek Settlement," made by 
two operators on Paint Creek, employing fewer than a thou- 
sand men, with the United Mine Workers at Charleston, July 
15, 1913. By the terms of this agreement the union actually 
bound its members to return to work, after a strike lasting 
sixteen months, at lower rates than the two companies had 
offered to pay before the strike was called. This reduction 
in prices amounts to a loss in wages of sixty dollars to one 
hundred and twenty dollars a year for each miner. The re- 
duction in wages was granted by the union in return for the 
concession of the ' ' check-off. ' ' That is, the operators under- 
took to take out of the wages of each miner twenty-four dol- 
lars a year to be turned over to the union as payment for the 
privilege of operating their mines. 

The few union operators in West Virginia refused to be- 
come collectors of a fund to be used for the undoing of them- 
selves and their non-union neighbors, but they did finally 
agree, with the exception of three companies on Paint Creek 
operating some sixteen mines, employing in the aggregate 
about a thousand men, to purchase peace by paying half the 
vol. cxcvin. — no. 695 30 
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increase demanded. These Paint Creek mines were operat- 
ing on so slender a margin that any increase whatever in 
expenses was out of the question. Indeed, the president of 
one of the Paint Creek collieries companies has testified 
under oath that his company was then, and still is, insolvent. 
The majority of the men working at these mines were not 
members of the union. Both they and a majority of the 
union men desired to continue at work at existing wages 
under existing conditions. 

Notwithstanding all this, the union ordered a strike at 
these Paint Creek mines. A small minority obeyed the order 
willingly, others quit through fear of violence. Many of the 
better class of workmen quietly left the country. 

The miners occupying company houses who refused to 
work, were, after some weeks, required to vacate the houses 
and leave the company's property. In each case work was 
offered them at union mines with union wages and condi- 
tions, and the company offered to bear the expense of load- 
ing their household goods in cars for transportation to an- 
other place to work. Some accepted these offers, but many 
refused. The organization established camps at Holly 
Grove, near the mouth of Paint Creek, and later at other 
points, where were gathered in tents not only the striking 
miners, but men who had not been at work in the disturbed 
districts, and who came to the camps to participate in the 
lawlessness which speedily followed, of which the Holly 
Grove camp and others established later were, as they were 
intended to be, the nuclei. The union provided the tents and 
fed the occupants, while union officials directed their activi- 
ties. 

Almost as soon as the Paint Creek strike began a large 
body of " organizers " of the United Mine Workers and 
other agitators were brought into the district. These per- 
sons made the most incendiary speeches, openly counseling 
or approving assault and murder, and an armed insurrection 
was soon in full swing. By July 1st, not fewer than five 
thousand rifles, including Mausers and other foreign makes, 
were in the hands of the union's forces, the bulk of them 
being in the hands of men working at mines in parts of the 
field other than Cabin and Paint Creeks, but who made fre- 
quent incursions with them into the disturbed territory, hav- 
ing at some mines, at least, a regular system for detailing 
squads to garrison the camps or participate in the numerous 
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attacks which were made upon the mining towns, trains, and 
working miners. 

From May, 1912, until the end of July, 1913, a reign of 
terror existed upon Paint Creek and Cahin Creek. Men, 
women, and children in various coal towns were fired upon 
from ambush by union forces, in some instances several hun- 
dred shots being fired. Trains were also fired upon, pas- 
sengers were interfered with and assaulted and train crews 
intimidated. Non-union men, or those suspected of being 
such, were beaten, and several murders were committed. 
The killing of a watchman was marked by a savagery not 
surpassed in Indian warfare. A deputy sheriff was killed 
in a union attack on the town of Ronda, When his widow 
and children were about to board a train to leave the place 
they were fired upon from ambush. So intolerable did the 
situation become that Governor Glasscock was compelled to 
declare martial law three times in nine months, for every 
attempt to withdraw troops was marked by a renewal of 
violence. 

Early in February, 1913, after martial law had been de- 
clared off for the second time, the town of Mucklow was at- 
tacked by union forces. In response to telephone messages 
the Sheriff of Kanawha County started at night to the re- 
lief of Mucklow on a special train which included an 
armored car mounting two machine-guns that the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway had been obliged to equip and man to 
protect its property. The Sheriff was warned that the train 
was to be attacked at Holly Grove. Just below this point 
those on the train saw a considerable number of women and 
children gathered before a lighted cabin, and rightly . con- 
cluded that the union warriors had sent their women and 
children out of danger. In another moment the train was 
fired upon. Every window in the train was shattered, but no 
one on board was wounded. 

Three days later Mucklow and Standard on Paint Creek 
were again attacked ; and two men were killed in an attack at 
Ronda on Cabin Creek. Martial law was proclaimed for the 
third time by Governor Glasscock, and the troops were again 
ordered into the field. A plot to dynamite one of the troop 
trains near the town of Hansford was discovered and foiled. 

An organization capable of planning and executing such 
a long-sustained series of crimes could hardly be expected to 
be finicky about resorting to falsehood to palliate its conduct 
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or to gain the sympathetic support of a hyper-hysterical 
public opinion. As a matter of fact officials and press agents 
of the United Mine Workers, ably assisted by the Jacobin 
press, have directed against the State of West Virginia a 
campaign of calumny without a parallel. 

Overwhelming testimony produced before the Commission 
appointed by Governor Glasscock to investigate the coal in- 
surrection and before the Senate Sub-committee investi- 
gating the same subject, corroborated what was already 
well known to all who are familiar with labor statistics; 
namely, that the coal-miners of West Virginia have higher 
annual earnings than the soft-coal miners in any other State, 
and that the Cabin Creek and Paint Creek miners were the 
best paid in the State. A negro miner who testified before 
the Senate committee that he earned from a hundred dollars 
to a hundred and fifty dollars a month and that thrice he had 
earned a hundred and ninety dollars in a month by his un- 
aided efforts, shed a great light on the subject when he added: 

' ' Anybody that wants to work kin earn good wages ; but 
most people won't work." 

Other miners testifying under oath corroborated this. 
No less conclusive evidence established the further facts that 
the mines are comparatively new, equipped and conducted 
according to the most approved practice; that the houses 
are good, the rents reasonable, the sanitation excellent, and 
other conditions at least as good as the average. 

Complaints about the mine guards- and alleged outrages 
committed by them were a mere pretext, an afterthought on 
the part of the union agitators. As a matter of fact there 
were no guards whatever on Paint Creek until some time 
after the outrages began, when they were brought in to pro- 
tect life and property. There were only four guards on 
Cabin Creek, men who had lived there for years on as 
friendly terms with the miners as any New York policeman 
maintains with his neighbors. These four guards were the 
only peace officers in a population of several thousand per- 
sons. When the disorders were at their height the number 
of guards did not exceed a hundred and ten, to protect a 
total area of a Imndred and seventy-five square miles, con- 
taining a population of nearly thirty thousand. This handful 
of picked men successfully withstood a lawless force of four 
or five thousand men armed with modern rifles. The guards 
never made an attack, but always fought on the defensive. 
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The true reason for the frenzied hatred manifested by the 
union toward the guards was that the same agency which 
supplied the guards also furnished a highly efficient secret 
service which kept the guards informed of the outrages 
planned by the union. Many a desperate plot was frus- 
trated by the co-operation of the secret service and the 
guards. This explains why the first declaration of martial 
law was made by an over-credulous Governor at the behest 
of the union, why the operators opposed martial law, and 
why the first act of the militia, acting under the orders of 
the credulous Governor, was to disarm the guards and send 
them away. 

While a trifling wage dispute was nominally at the bottom 
of the Paint Creek strike, the great majority of the em- 
ployees of the mines there were satisfied and desirous of con- 
tinuing at work. Only force and lawlessness introduced 
from the outside brought trouble at these mines. On Cabin 
Creek there was no dissatisfaction, no complaint, no demand 
for higher wages or any other changes in conditions. These 
peaceful, prosperous, and contented miners were terrorized 
into leaving their work solely because the United Mine 
Workers wanted to " organize " them and to force their 
employers to " recognize " the organization in fulfilment of 
a contract to impose upon employers and employees burdens 
that would prevent both from making more money than their 
competitors in other States saw fit to allow them to make. 

The violence and shootings were continued even after the 
sessions of the Senate Sub-committee began. Thirteen lives 
were lost in the insurrection. The cost in money was as 
follows: operators' loss in business, $2,000,000; loss to 
the miners in wages, $1,500,000; cost to the taxpayers of 
the State, $400,000; additional cost to the taxpayers of 
Kanawha County, $100,000 ; cost to the United Mine Workers, 
collected by the " check-off," $602,000; property destroyed, 
$10,000; total $4,612,000. According to the latest available 
statement in the United Mine Workers' Journal, the official 
organ, the union's total membership in the State was in- 
creased by this insurrection from 1,136, or about one and a 
half per cent, of the 69,611 mine-workers in the State, to 
3,074. Thus it seems that the cost of union proselytes in 
West Virginia figures out at $2,379 a head. 

Chables Peedeeick Castes. 



